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" I AM the true Vine."— St. John xv. 



HE tender sacredness of last words rests 
on this Parable of the True Vine, the 
very last our Lord gave His disciples, on 
the very night when He was betrayed ; the very 
day before He died on the cross for us. Not 
twelve hours after these quiet words came from 
His lips, those lips were silent on the cross, 
parched with the thirst of agonising death. And 
as He spoke them He knew all that was before 
Him. Yet, on the brink of that gulf of sorrow 
and death. His words are not of death and 
sorrow, but of life, and fruitfulness, and joy. 
He stands on the brink of that sea of death 
which was so soon to overwhelm Him in its dark 



tide, and proclaims Himself the Tree of Life. 
For this is what this wonderful parable means. 

The tree of life in the midst of the first 
Paradise had been lost to men when they 
wandered from God ; and, ever since, men have 
been roaming hither and thither in search of it. 

In the last chapters of the last book of the 
Bible, which take up in so many ways the 
broken song of the first, we find the tree of life no 
more guarded by the flaming sword, but open to 
all nations ; its fruits varied to satisfy all man's 
needs ; its leaves, even, fruitful for his healing. 
Here in the historical Gospels, the meaning of 
the beautiful ancient allegories flashes on us. It 
is Jesus the Son of God, the dying Saviour, the 
risen Lord, who is the Tree of Life Himself; not 
merely any words He speaks, or any blessing He 
brings, but Himself, the Source of Life and the 
Bread of Life for all. 

Usually our Lord's parables, we all know, are 
suggested by something actually within sight and 
hearing. He sees the fig-tree putting forth her 
first leaves and says, " Learn a parable of the fig- 
tree." He sits by the well in Samaria and speaks 
of the living water. On the last day, the great 



day of the Feast of Tabernacles, when the water 
was brought with songs and rejoicing from the 
Pool of Siloam, in the golden pitcher, and poured 
on the brazen altar in the Temple, He stands in 
the courts of the Temple and says, " If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink." It was 
His wont not to look far for His illustrations, 
but glancing on the everyday things, on the 
sacred ceremonials, or the human festivities 
around Him, to show how they were all pictures 
and shadows of Himself, the Key and the Sub- 
stance of all. What, then, suggested this parable 
of the vine ? 

Some have thought He spoke it on His way 
from the upper chamber (where the Passover 
had been kept) to the garden of Gethsemane, in 
the valley among the olives below the city of 
Jerusalem. As He went with the little company 
of His disciples from the city through the courts of 
the Temple towards the brook Kedron, it is 
thought they must have passed through the Tem- 
ple courts. On the front of the Temple was 
carved the golden vine, with its clusters of pre- 
cious golden grapes and its golden vine-leaves. 
This golden vine was meant to represent the Jewish 



nation, the vine of old taken out of Egypt. If 
therefore the sight of this suggested the parable, 
the contrast indicated would be, " Not this nation 
of Israel is the Vine of God, the Tree of Life for 
the world, but / My self ^ 

But it seems to many of us more likely that 
the words were spoken in the sacred quiet of the 
upper chamber before He led them on that path 
which to Him was the path to Calvary. Not long 
before He had taken the cup at the Paschal 
Feast, and had said, "Take this and divide it 
among yourselves; for I say unto you, I will 
not drink of the fruit of the vine until I drink 
it new with you in the kingdom of God." And 
in giving them the cup He had said, "This is 
My blood of the New Testament." 

Is it not probable that the cup which He 
blessed, the fruit of the vine for which He had 
given thanks, the perpetual Festival of the 
Blessed Sacrament which He had then insti- 
tuted, suggested the parable ? The voice which 
said, "I am the Vine," had said just before, 
"Take, eat, this is My body;" " Drink ye all of 
it, for this is My blood of the New Testament." 

If the connexion between the parable and 



the Sacrament could have been more recognised, 
perhaps we might have gathered the profound 
meaning of both better, and understood our Lord, 
and each other, better. He who gave His precious 
blood and body for us, and gives them to us, is 
for ever the Tree of Life, the True Vine. He 
who is perpetually the True Vine gives us in the 
blessed Sacrament, not a mere remembrance, cer- 
tainly, nor yet a sacred mystic food, which has 
virtue in itself, but Himself, eternally remem- 
bered in His dying love, eternally with us in 
His real Presence, eternal source of life to us all. 

The first words of the parable, " I am the 
true Vine," make, as it were, a solemn fresh 
beginning in that Divine last discourse, after the 
break implied in the previous words, "Arise, let 
us go hence." 

The first two words **/ ami' are both em- 
phatic ; the Divine self-assertion of that majestic 
/, and the Divine depths of that eternal now. 
It is interesting to trace these utterances of the 
majestic "I am" by our Lord. After so many 
ages of aspiration and of promise, at last comes 
the day of fulfilment. "/ am the Light of the 
World," «/ am the Bread of life," "/ am the 



good Shepherd." Not " I reveal" or " I bring," 
but «/ amr 

There are five occasions when these words 
seem spoken with especial meaning. 

Once, when the disciples were tossed about on 
the stormy lake, at midnight these Divine words 
came softly penetrating through all the roar of 
the great wind that blew, and all the rush of the 
waves that threatened to engulf the boat : " It is 
I,"—"/ am, be not afraid." 

In the earliest English translation of the Bible 

it is rendered "I am: nyl ye drede." It was 

enough; they took Him into the ship, and 

" immediately they were at the land whither 

they went." But their hearts were in haven 

before the boat was there. 

" Amid the howling wintry sea 
We are in port if we have Thee." 

Again, the words are used when our Lord had 
been showing the Pharisees that they who 
thought themselves the only freemen, the only 
sons of the covenant, were not free at all, not 
living as sons of Abraham, but needed to be set 
free from the only bondage considered bondage 
in heaven — the slavery to sin. They had retorted 



with the bitterest epithets they cauld find, say- 
ing He was " a Samaritan, and had a devil," and 
He replied, " Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
My day ; and he saw it, and was glad." They saw 
at once the infinite claim He was making. The 
generations of men passed away and died ; none 
were excepted from this law of death — not the 
prophets, who came with messages from God ; not 
Abraham, the father of the nation. "Whom 
makest Thou Thyself?" they said. They felt He 
was laying claim to something altogether beyond 
our transitory human conditions. He was assert- 
ing that He belonged to the eternal, that " His 
Day" was no mere fragment of time between 
night and night. As so often, the Pharisees, in 
their hatred, understood far better than His 
own disciples what He claimed. They said, 
"Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
Thou seen Abraham?" Jesus saith unto them, 
"Verily, Verily, I say unto you. Before Abra- 
ham was I AM." Not "I was," "I became," 
but " I AM." They understood at once what He 
claimed. That sublime present tense led them 
back beyond the beginning of their national life ; 
beyond the Kingdom, and the Captivity, and the 



Return ; beyond the Temple and the Tabernacle, 
and the wanderings in the wilderness, and the in- 
stitution of their festivals, and the slaying of the 
first-born, and the passing of the Red Sea, to the 
lonely spaces of the desert, to the bush burning 
unconsumed in Horeb, to the revelation of the 
self-existent " I AM THAT I AM." " Say ye to 
the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto 
you." They felt Eternity and Godhead in those 
words, " Before Abraham was / «w," and refusing 
to adore, they could but accuse Him of blas- 
phemy. They constituted themselves at once 
into a tribunal to execute the national laws 
against blasphemy, and "They took up stones 
to stone Him." And then the Godhead, whose 
manifestation they had rejected, proved itself by 
ceasing to be manifest. "He hid Himself" — 
how, we know not. In the eager heat of debate, 
in the tumult of fierce, murderous anger. He 
suddenly ceased to be seen by those keen eyes 
of hatred. "He passed through the midst of 
them and went His way." 

Again, on another midnight, no more on the 
stormy lake, but in the quiet garden, among the 
olives of Gethsemane, where so often He had 



been wont to go with His disciples, where His 
interceding prayers for them and for all had 
gone up so often, the miserable traitor came to 
the familiar place he knew so well. The lanterns 
and torches of the band of Jewish officials broke 
on the darkness ; the clang of weapons burst on 
the silence of His prayer and the disciples' sleep. 
He did not wait to be captured by them. 
Majestically He went forth to meet them. "Whom 
seek ye?" He said — that question He so often 
asks to wake the heart to the wants He would 
satisfy ; now, if possible, to awake the conscience 
to the crime they had come to accomplish. 
" Whom seek ye ? " He said, before they had ut- 
tered a word. "J^sus of Nazareth," they answered. 
A^id then once more, through the silence of the 
night, rang out those Divine words, " I am He. 

I AM." 

And instead of taking Him they drew back, 
awe-stricken, from Him. " They went backward, 
and fell to the ground." 

The last moment of triumph before He suf- 
fered I The last moment when He asserted Him- 
self as the great Shepherd of the sheep, before 
giving Himself up to be the Lamb of sacrifice I 




Prostrate and helpless the armed band lay before 
Him, and to His repeated question, standing there 
above them, " Whopi seek ye?" came again the 
impotent answer, without an attempt to effect 
their purpose — " Jesus of Nazareth ! " 

Again came this majestic reply, " I have told 
you that I am He. I AM." But not till He had 
fulfilled that last protective act of the Good 
Shepherd, " Let these go their way," — not l6sing 
one of those faltering, frightened sheep, whom 
He foresaw would become shepherds and deliver- 
ers of men, — could they bind one of their fetters 
around Him, or lead Him one step on the 
mournful way from tribunal to tribunal, which 
He trod that night for us. 

And twice more, from the heavens where He 
abides, the same words came down, to Saul the 
persecutor and to John the beloved. From the 
light stronger than the sun in his midday 
strength, smiting St. Paul to the earth among 
those scorched hills near Damascus, came the 
Voice, "/ am Jesus whom thou persecutest." 
Jesus, not afar off in the heavens, but ever present 
in the lowliest of those who suffer for Him or 
with Him 1 



And at Patmos, on the ear of the beloved 
disciple, from the vision of snow-like whiteness, 
and the glow of flames, and the light " as the 
sun shining in his strength," and the voice as 
the sound of many waters, came once more 
the words which had calmed the midnight storm 
on the lake of Galilee — "Be not afraid. Fear 
not. / am the first and the last. He that liveth 
and was dead, and am living for evermore. 
Amen." The old familiar divine "//iw," crowned 
with the old familiar human " Verily — Amen." 

And so we come back to this, ^^ I am the true 
Vine." Himself; not the nation of Israel; not 
a people gathered by miracles from Egypt, and 
isolated and trained in the wilderness, a nation 
of transitory generations, falling again and again, 
forgiven again and again, restored again and 
again ; but the Christ Himself, in whom all 
nations are to be blessed. Son of Abraham, Son 
of David, Son of Man, Son of God ; not anything 
He gives or brings or reveals ; but Himself. " I 
AM the true Vine." 

And further, not " I may be," or " I can be," or 
" I will be," but "/ am''\ the Source of all the 
true spiritual life the world has ever known; 
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the Source to those who know not whence it 
comes, and oh, how joyfully acknowledged to 
be this by those who know ; the Source of the 
wisdom of the wise, of the goodness of the 
good, of the grace of the Sacraments, of the life 
of the Church, of the Communion of the Saints. 




# 




II. 



The True Vine. 




iT helps us much to attend to the moods 
and tenses of the parable. The present 
tense : not " I was," or " I will be," but 
" I am " — God's present tense, which is eternity^ 
translated into our present tense, which is to- 
day. The Indicative mood, the mood which says 
what is\ not the Optative^ the poor, wishing 
mood ; or the Conditional^ the contingent, human 
mood ; not " Oh, that I might," or " If I may," 
but the Divine Indicative^ creative " I am," of 
Him whose word is a work, who said, "Let 
there be light," and there was light. Not aspira- 
tiony longing for the morning; or even merely 
inspiration, breathing into us the hope that there 
is a morning coming; but revelation^ the unveiling 
of the sun, the morning come. 

B 



" I am the True Vine." 

Not the good Vine, but the true Vine — the 
genuine, the real, the only Tree of Life. Our 
Saviour says, " I am the Good Shepherd" ; that 
is, the good, beautiful, ideal shepherd, type of 
what all shepherds should be. And He gives 
us all our bit of shepherding to do, whether 
to His highest servants in Church or State, or 
to some one little nursemaid with her one little 
lamb to take care of. In a sense He says, " Feed 
My sheep. My lambs" (not your lambs, but 
'^ Mine ") to us all. We know who it was that 
denied being his brother's keeper, and what came 
of it. And so He calls Himself the Good Shep- 
herd, whose patient care and gentle leading and 
self-sacrificing love we are all to follow. 

But we none of us can, in any sense, be sources 
of spiritual life to each other. And so He says, 
not, I am the good Vine, but the true^ the 
genuine, the only Vine. In the same way it was 
said, "He is the true light." All other light 
is reflected as in a mirror, or enkindled as in 
a lamp. He is the true, the only source of 
light. 

Again, *' My Father giveth you the true Bread 



from heaven." We can no more be the nourish- 
ment of one another's spiritual life than we can 
be its source, no more the Bread of life to each 
other than the true Vine. A wonderful help it is 
to remember this. It would keep us from being 
depressed about ourselves and feeling drained 
out and powerless when we try to help others, 
by reminding us always that we can be only 
cisterns, or brooks, not springs; we need not, 
indeed, be broken cisterns, but we must continually 
need to be refilled from the exhaustless fountain. 
It would keep us also from being disappointed in 
one another, as if any of us could be to another 
more than one of the many (ravens or angels) 
who bring the bread or "little cake" to the 
famished. It is quite enough joy to be allowed 
to do that. 

Let us think for a little while why, among all 
trees of the forest or of the garden, the Vine 
is chosen as the type of the Tree of Life. 

Palestine was, we know, a land of the vine. 
On the flat top of its many little hills, or on the 
broader platform of its larger hills, the bright 
little village with its white domes, or the stately 
city with its gates and walls ; on the slopes of 
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the hills, terrace below terrace full of silvery 
olives, or of green vines stretching from tree to 
tree in garlands and festoons like decorations for 
a festival, or roofing in lovely trellised bowers, or 
running along the ground like a royal tapestry. 
And among these terraces here and there grew 
the beautiful spreading fig-trees, and chestnuts, 
and mulberries, and the bright pomegranate 
bushes with their scarlet blossoms, whilst, below^ 
the valleys stood thick with corn ; so that all the 
land, with its multitude of small, diligent owners, 
looked like one garden, or rather a multitude of 
gardens. 

All these trees, pleasant to the eye and good 
for food, were familiar to the disciples. They 
had walked through the ripe corn-fields and the 
narrow vineyard paths with the Master, and sat 
on the terraces and looked over the wide land- 
scape under the shade of the trees. But of none 
of them, olive, fig, pomegranate, or apple, did 
our Lord say, I am this or that tree; only of 
the vine, ** I am the Vine." There may be many 
reasons why He so honoured it. Two at least 
seem clear: — i. The vine exists for its fruit) 
2. The vine needs continual pruning. 




The vine lives to give ; and in order to enable 
it to give, it is being perpetually called to sacri- 
fice. It is nothing if not fruitful. Living, it can 
afford little shade ; and dead, its wood is of little 
substance to burn. It lives to bear fruit, and its 
fruit is all for man. 

The other creature from the plant-world which 
our Lord chooses as a similitude of Himself, is 
corn, and, we can see, for something of the same 
reasons. Wheat, like the vine, does not grow, at 
least is not fruitful, wild. It needs the husband- 
man continually, and, like the vine, it exists only 
for its fruit, its golden grains. The whole strength 
of the plant goes into that cluster of grains which 
we call the ear. The frail stalk seems as if it 
could scarcely support that weight of golden 
treasure ; the leaves are narrow and thin. The 
whole life goes into the fruit, and the whole fruit 
is for the life of man. 

For both the corn and the vine God demands 
and permits the constant labour of man, as for no 
other fruit of the earth ; for both we are fellow- 
labourers with God. Both our Lord chooses as 
types of Himself; through both He bestows 
Himself on us in the Holy Communion. One 



distinction we observe between them. He says, 
" I am the true Vine" ; he does not say, " I am 
. the true Wheat," but ** I am the living Breads 

With the vine the predominant thought is life 
in its source and in its corporate existence, the 
living organism ; the vine and the branches- 
union between the vine and the branches, between 
the branches and each other. With the wheat, 
the fruit does not become our food until it has 
died^ has been sifted in the wind, crushed and 
ground between the stones, dried and baked in 
the fire. 

The reasons why the vine has been chosen 
among all the trees of the field and the garden 
to represent our Lord, have been beautifully 
given in the following lines. They are taken 
from a sermon on the True Vine, supposed 
to be spoken by a young clergyman in the 
midst of a large hospital, all the sufferers fixing 
their eyes on him and listening on their beds 
of pain and weakness, while he stands in the 
midst and tenderly brings home the beautiful 
parable to their minds: — 

** * I am the true Vine,' said our Lord, ' and ye, 
My brethren, are the branches.' And that Vine 



Then first uplifted in its place, and hung 

With its first purple grapes, since then has grown. 

Until its green leaves gladden half the world ; 

And from its countless clusters rivers flow 

For healing of the nations, and its boughs 

Innumerable stretch through all the earth, 

Ever increasing, ever each entwined 

With each, all living from the Central Heart. 

And you and I, my brethren, live and grow 

Branches of that immortal human Stem. 

** Let us consider now this life of the Vine, 
Whereof we are partakers ; we shall see 
Its way is not of pleasure or of ease. 
It groweth not like the wild trailing weeds 
Whither it willeth, flowering here and there ; 
Or lifting up proud blossoms to the sun. 
Kissed by the butterflies and glad for life. 
And glorious in their beautiful array; 
Or running into lovely labyrinths 
Of many forms and many fantasies. 
Rejoicing in its own luxuriant life. 

^ The flower of the vine is but a little thing, 
The least part of its life ; you scarce could tell 
It ever had a flower ; the fruit begins 
Almost before the flower has had its day. 
And as it grows, it is not free to heaven 
But tied to a stake ; and if its arms stretch out 
It is but crosswise, also forced and bound ; 
And so it draws out of the hard hill-side, 




Fixed in its own place, its own food of life, 

And quickens with it, breaking forth in bud, 

Joyous and green, and exquisite of form. 

Wreathed lightly into tendril, leaf, and bloom. 

Yea, the grace of the green vine makes all the land 

Lovely in spring-time ; and it still grows on 

Faster, in lavishness of its own life ; 

Till the fair shoots begin to wind and wave 

In the blue air, and feel how sweet it is. 

But so they leave it not, the husbandman 

Comes early, with the pruning-hook and shears, 

And strips it bare of all its innocent pride 

And wandering garlands, and cuts deep and sure, 

Unsparing for its tenderness and joy. 

And in its loss and pain it wasteth not, 

But yields itself with unabated life, 

More perfect under the despoiling hand. 

The bleeding limbs are hardened into wood. 

The thinned-out bunches ripen into fruit, 

More full and precious, to the purple prime. 

" And still the more it grows, the straighter bound 
Are all its branches ; and as rounds the fruit. 
And the heart's crimson comes to show in it. 
And it advances to its hour, its leaves 
Begin to droop and wither in the sun : 
But still the life-blood flows and does not fail. 
All into fruitfulness, all into form. 

**Then comes the vintage, for the days are ripe, 
And surely now in its perfected bloom, 



It may rejoice a little in its crown, 

Though it bend low beneath the weight of it, 

Wrought out of the long striving of its heart. 

But ah! the hands are ready to tear down 

The treasures of the grapes ; the feet are there 

To tread them in the wine-press, gathered in; 

Until the blood-red rivers of the wine 

Run over, and the land is full of joy. 

But the vin£ standeth stripped and desolate 

Having given all ; and now its own dark time 

Is come, and no man payeth back to it 

The comfort and the glory of its gift ; 

But rather, now most merciless, all pain 

And loss are piled together, as its days 

Decline, and the spring sap has ceased to flow, 

Now is it cut back to the very stem; 

Despoiled, disfigured, left a leafless stock 

Alone through all the dark days that shall come. 

And all the winter-time the wine gives joy 

To those who else were dismal in the cold ; 

But the vine standeth out amid the frost. 

And after all hath only this grace left, 

That it endures in long, lone stedfastness 

The winter through ; and next year blooms again ; 

Not bitter for the torment undergone, 

Not barren for the fulness yielded up ; 

As fair and fruitful towards the sacrifice, 

As if no touch had ever come to it 

But the soft airs of heaven and dews of earth, 

And so fulfils itself in love once more. 



"And now what more shall I say? Do I need 
To draw the lesson of this life, or say 
More than these few words, following up the text : — 
The vine from every living limb bleeds wine, 
Is it the poorer for that spirit shed ? 
Measure thy life by loss instead of gain ; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth ; 
For love's strength standeth in love's sacrifice, 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give. 

"The Living Vine, Christ chose it for Himself; 
God gave to man for use and sustenance 
Com, wine, and oil, and each of them is good ; 
And Christ is Bread of Life, and Light of Life ; 
But yet He did not choose the summer com, 
That shoots up straight and free in one quick growth, 
And has its day, and is done, and springs no more ; * 
Nor yet the olive, all whose boughs are spread 
In the soft air, and never lose a leaf. 
Flowering and fruitful in perpetual leaves; 
But only this for Him and His in one, 
The everlasting, ever-quickening vine 
That gives the heat and passion of the world. 
Through its own life-blood, still renewed and shed." ^ 



^ From "The Disciples." A Poem by Mrs. Hamiltoa King. 
The Sermon on the Vine is published separately. 
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III. 



"My Father is the Husbandman." 



^HE beautiful allegory goes on to another 
stage, introducing a fresh similitude. Our 
^^^ Lord speaks of Himself, the True Vine, 
as so completely one and identified with the 
branches as to need, in them, the pruning hand 
of the vine-dresser. In Him eternally is the 
overflow of the fulness of life, perfect, sinless, and 
ceaselessly giving. But He takes our nature on 
Him, our infirmities and sins ; He makes Him- 
self one with us, and immediately, in those 
united to Him, comes in something quite different 
from the unhindered flow of the fulness of life in 
fruit, and beauty, and blessing. 

There is imperfection in some of the branches 
in this True Vine, such a checking and failure of 
the life that no fruit at all is borne ; in the best 




of the branches such a tendency to waste the 
strength in wrong or inferior ways that they 
need pruning, stripping, cutting, directing, cor- 
recting at every turn. But with what tender- 
ness this necessity of discipline is introduced! 
''^My Father is the Husbandman"; not Al- 
mighty God, or the God of Abraham, or the 
Creator merely, or the Father even, but " My 
Father." The Husbandman is "My Father." 
In every one of the necessary prunings He never 
forgets that He is touching the very life of His 
Son. What a security that, in the first place, 
not a stroke of loving severity will be spared to 
save the branches from becoming fruitless and 
withering from the stem! What an assurance 
also that not one pang will be mjlictedy one little 
leaf destroyed or hurt, which would increase the 
real strength and beauty of the vine 1 No weak 
indulgence, and certainly no reckless waste, in 
this pruning I It is still the present tense — " He 
pruneth," ** He taketh away," " It is withered." 
We are no longer looking at the free growth of 
the vine in all its luxuriance, drinking in the soft 
dews and rains, and the sunbeams, drawing down 
nourishment from above, and drawing it up by 



the wondrous chemistry of growth from the 
common clods it is rooted in, and even from 
bones and corruption, and transforming all into 
pure and fruitful life. A Presence is by the vine, 
a strong, skilful Hand is on it. 

In this parable the only function of the vine- 
dresser brought before us is the pruning. Of 
course we all know he must have done other 
kinds of work for the vine before, and is always 
doing these also. In the ancient allegory of the 
Vine of Israel the husbandman fenced it round, 
and dug up the vineyard, and made a wine- 
press, — all actions full of allegorical meaning. 
But in this parable our whole attention is di- 
rected to the pruning. " Every branch." Each 
branch is inspected and dealt with separately, 
yet each with reference to the whole. You may 
clip a thorn or a laurel hedge smooth with 
shears, but when the object is /r^//, the trimming 
and pruning must be ^pranch by branch, twig by 
twig, bunch by bunch. 

Our Lord begins with the extreme cases. 
Looking round on the whole vine, the Husband- 
man sees a certain branch actually bearing no 
fruit at alL The same sunshine and dews have 



fallen on it, it is fed from the same soil, but 
something in it has hindered the transformation 
of the water into wine. It is not dead, it is 
simply without grapes or promise of grapes. To 
a careless eye it might seem merely a green, 
flourishing branch, perhaps a little too luxuriant 
in leaf; but to the penetrating eye of the owner, the 
vinedresser, looking only {or fruity it is an utter 
waste, drinking in all the gifts of heaven and 
earth, and giving nothing back, nothing to God, 
nothing for man. This giving, sacrificing, giving 
back, giving up, in adoration and thankfulness, 
and in service of others, is the inexorable demand 
of the Husbandman. Fruit, whatever it is else, 
is sacrifice^ is service; in one word, is living, 
passive and active love. Not merely taking in 
His gifts to make its own life pleasant and fair ; 
giving out the sunshine, and dew, and sap in 
fruit. 

What, then, does the Husbandman do with 
this branch that beareth no fruit ? " He taketh 
it away." Of the branch in itself it is said 
further on, " If a branch abide not in Me it is 
withered." It is all virtually still in the present 
tense ; not, it will be withered ; it has begun to 
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wither already \ not, He will take it away at 
some future terrible day of judgment. " He 
taketh it away." This day, every day, we are 
being judged and tested. There is no kindness, 
if any are in a dangerous road, in comforting 
them by hopes that perhaps they will be stopped 
before the end. The kindness is to show them 
to what the road leads, and to persuade them 
not to take another step on it, but to turn back ; 
an4 this is what the Bible always does. The 
most terrible of all sentences at any time is, 
" Depart from Me ! " yet every sin is a departing 
of the heart from God, and the result of such 
departing is, " He taketh it away." That is death. 
After that the "burning" is spoken of as an 
incident that happens to dead wood : " Men 
gather them (the withered branches) into the fire, 
and they are burned." That is the fate of dead 
things. But the misery is the moral dyings the 
casting among the waste and lumber of the 
world what was once full of promise and hope. 
This "taking away "is the sad side of the Husband- 
man's work. Our Lord begins with it, perhaps 
that we may none of us fail to ask ourselves 
first the first questions, none of us lazily glide 
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into thinking that of course it is all right, in 
the main, with us all; some may have a little 
more and some a little less fruit, some a few 
more leaves than they need, a little more show, 
a little less substance, but that is all the difference ! 
Alas! there are some branches, we are told, 
which are bearing no fruit, and the patient 
Husbandman, so ready to wait, so keen to dis- 
cover the least point of promise, has to admit 
" This is giving back nothing" and " He taketh 
it away." We dare not omit this first question. 
We dare not, because of the peril, and because 
of the hope ; for it is all in the present tense stilL 
If there is no promise for past fruit, if all the 
rewards are to ^^continuance in well-doing," 
neither is there any condemnation for merely 
past unfruitfulness. To-day, this very hour, if 
any of us wake up to ask, " What am I giving 
back to God? what am I doing for others? 
where is the character I once hoped to be? 
where are the victories over faults I once hoped 
to have? whom am I helping or serving?" at 
this very moment this empty, aimless, fruitless 
present may cease; at this very moment we 
may turn and start afresh, and hope for our- 



selves, hope in our Lord, once more. We may 
say, with the whole heart, with the whole will, 
" Lord, I am not departing from The^ any more ; 
I am turning to Thee once more; I set my 
whole heart to trust Thee, my whole will to obey 
Thee." And surely then the Husbandman's eyes 
will no more see there only leaves. The faithful 
pruning-knife will indeed be used for this branch, 
for every branch, for all ; but it will be used not to 
separate the branch from the vine, but to separate 
the branch from its own useless and encumber- 
ing leaves, and make it bring forth real fruit. 
And so we come from the cutting off to the true 
pruning, the application of the pruning-knife to 
" the branch which beareth fruit." 

The Husbandman's eyes are fixed, we see, 
entirely on the fruit. The keen glance of his 
trained eye at once rests on that. It may be 
a little cluster of hard, green points, it may be 
a mere point you would scarcely notice. But he 
sees it. And what is the first token that he 
sees it? He begins apparently to wound, and 
strip, and impoverish the branch on which it 
grows, carefully cutting away leaf after leaf, 
twig after twig, or even, if there are too many, 
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the tiny bunches of grapes themselves. And 
what is the first apparent result of this visit 
of the vinedresser? When he is gone, what do 
we see? The branches more bare, much of 
their beauty gone; the ground with the poor, 
pretty leaves scattered on it, never to grow any 
more, and with delicate little tendrils never to 
cling to anything any more, and even with twigs 
that might have grown into branches, left to 
wither in apparent waste. The first effect of 
the pruning^ then, is apparently to impoverish, 
not to enrich ; not to keep everything in nice, 
smooth neatness, but to leave waste and ruin 
around. On the branches wounds, scars, and 
bare waste places ; on the ground, disorder and 
ruin. The purpose of it all is, we know, " that 
it may bring forth more fruit." But how is the 
unclothed, impoverished branch to know that? 
" No chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous." The very essence of 
chastening, of pruning, is that it is something 
we do not like. "Just this," we say, " does seem 
hard. I could have borne this or that, or I might 
have been better for having that little excre- 
scence taken away: but this slight, just where 



it should not come from ; this harsh word, just 
when I was trying to please ; this rebuke, just at 
the moment when I was beginning to improve ; 
this fault found, just in the thing I can do best : 
here or there I might have been better for a 
reproof or a correction, but just this lovely leaf, 
just this bunch of real fruit ! this is inexplicable.'*^ 
Or, again, " I would not mind if I felt it could do 
me any good. Surely if it were a chastening 
from God it would make me feel better, humbler, 
sweeter, tenderer; but this injustice, this in- 
gratitude, this disappointment, these little fidgety 
worries, these little disabling aches and pains, 
what can they do but make me worse, harder, 
more bitter, less tender ? " It would be strange 
indeed if it were explicable, especially when, 
as is sometimes the case, the pruning is not for 
this vintage at all, but "/or the next season " — 
for a vintage not gathered in this lower world 
at all. The only way is to trust, to go with the 
pruning willingly, as the innocent, will-less vine- 
branch does unconsciously, gently stopping its 
own little scars with its own healing juices, and 
forgetting them, and sending its little rills of sap 
gladly in full strength to nourish the leaves 
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and grape-bunches which the husbandman has 
left. Only do not let us puzzle ourselves by 
trying to feel better at the moment for trials and 
disappointments ; let us only say from our hearts, 
not sullenly or passively, but gladly and actively, 
"Thy will be done!" and we shall be sure to 
grow better, which is far more than merely feel- 
ing better; to bring forth more and sweeter fruit, 
which is what the husbandman means always. 
And let us never forget, that whatever the 
pruning-knife may be, it is not the knife that 
prunes, but the Father's hand. 

There is one thing especially to notice about 
the pruning of the vines in comparison with that 
of other fruit-trees. It is more continuous; it 
never stops. It goes on all the year through. 

We look in a gardener's book on the subject of 
pruning, and we see, January, February, March, 
April, peaches, apples, pears, raspberries, currant- 
bushes, all have to be pruned, and the vine 
among them ; for it is said, " If the vines are 
pruned too late it is seldom a good crop conies^ 
But in April it says of all other fruit-trees, " All 
winter pruning that remains to be done should 
now be wholly completed." And then, with the 




exception of watching, and nailing, and taking 
oflf a few superfluous shoots, the pruning of other 
trees seems over, in a great measure, till October 
or November, when the winter pruning begins 
again. 

But of the vines it is said, in May — '*The 
vines in the vineyards should be gone over now ; 
all the shoots that have fruit on them, and 
others that are well placed for the service of 
another year^ must now be trained down to the 
stakes." 

In June again — " Observe to clear away all 
improper shoots from the vines produced since 
last month, and to rub off all those small shoots 
which rise from the sides of the retained principal 
shoots." 

In July — " Small shoots must now be rubbed 
off close, to admit all possible benefit of sun 
and air." 

In August— "Let all shoots which would 
darken the fruit be rubbed off quite close." 

And so in September. It goes on all the 
year. 

Afterwards we are led on to the character and 
meaning of the pruning, and the relation of the 




branches to each other. But we may linger a 
little longer now on this hand-pruning, this deli- 
cate finger-pruning, these last finishing touches 
' of the Master's hand. 

The pruning of the vine begins in spring, like 
that of the other trees, with the pruning-knife, 
sweeping, unsparing, cutting away superfluous 
twigs, or leaves, or branches. It ends with this 
careful hand-pruning, applied especially to the 
most promising branches, that none of their 
precious strength may be diverted from its high- 
est ends. 

Let us understand this and take it to heart, 
and what a meaning and interest it will give to 
our everyday life ! Just the little rubs^ the little 
misunderstandings, the little annoyances, slights, 
disappointments, pains, aches, perplexities, weari- 
nesses, they are not accidental, they are not 
working against us ; they are working for us : 
just turning this misplaced or exaggerated affec- 
tion into the true channel, checking this little 
excess, correcting this little defect, if we will only 
be humble, and learn and do willingly all the 
vine-branches do unconsciously. 

And so the blessed end will be reached at last; 



the rich, ripe fruit for the Master's hand to 
gather and the weary brother's lips to drink 
refreshment from. At last : for to the end, to 
the last day of the last sickness, to the last line 
of the last lesson, to the last moment of the last 
service, the faithful hand of the Husbandman 
will not abandon us, the pruning will not fail, 
that His fruit may reach its full perfection. 
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IV. 



" I am the Vine ; ye are the branches." 




lE have come now to the very heart and 
core of the parable; the union of the 
branches with each other in the True 
Vine, the corporate life of the vine ; a delightful 
part of the subject, indeed, for all of us who are 
trying to learn what it is to live as " members 
one of another." All through the parable our 
Lord speaks to the disciples in the plural. In 
speaking of the pruning He speaks indeed of 
"every branch," beginning with the individual 
personal relation of each to the husbandman. 
But to that little company who had just re- 
ceived from Him of the first Holy Communion, 
and who were going forth with Him to the 
betrayal in Gethsemane, — who were, so soon 



after being united as never before in Him, to be 
"scattered" as never before, each to himself, 
leaving Him alone, and scarcely two of them 
keeping together, He speaks all through as an 
indissoluble unity and society, as "ye" and 
" you." He knew the scattering of terror would 
be but for a moment, whilst the union with Him 
in life and love was eternal. He addresses them 
as a living unity in Himself. " I am the Vine ; 
ye are the branches." Again it is the present 
tense and the indicative mood, not aspiration 
after things that might be, but the revelation 
of things that are. As surely as " I am the Vine, 
ye are the branches," you are not and never can 
be isolated. 

The Church is not a mere garden of beautiful 
plants, each springing from its own root, and 
bearing its own blossom and fruit ; though, of 
course, that image also has its truth in the in- 
finite varieties of individual life in the paradise 
of God. It is one living plant, with one stem, 
one root, one common life, one river of sap flow- 
ing through its countless little cells and channels, 
and into its furthest tiny tendrils. The Church 
of Christ is one living organism ; that is, a body 



with one life, not built up from outside, but 
growing up from within. The power which builds 
it up is life. It is not brought together and 
built up out of many materials by many hands, 
from outside, beginning as a fragment of what 
is to be, pieced together with other fragments 
according to the plan of the builder. It is a. 
living being, which begins not as a fragment but 
as a tiny germ, complete in itself, with all the 
possibilities of its future growth enfolded in it; 
not to be added to from outside, but to grow 
from within, drawing nourishment and colour 
and substance from everything around it, but all 
by virtue of this life^ which is there at the first 
moment of its almost imperceptible existence as 
truly as in its richest after-development, and 
must grow, by force of what it is^ to be itself 
and nothing else. We may alter and pull about 
a building until we may even make 'a Grecian 
temple into something feebly like a Gothic church, 
but we can never change the seed of a violet into 
a rose. All the powers of all the kings, or all the 
architects, or all the gardeners in the world, could 
not make one grain of com grow into anything 
but an ear of corn ; or the grapeseed into any- 
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thing but a vine. And there are other interest- 
ing definitions of this word "organism." "A 
living organism is something in which the whole 
exists for every part, and every part exists for 
the whole." Or again, " Something in which 
the whole is in every part, and every part is in 
the whole." The vine is a vine to the uttermost 
twist of its tiniest tendril, and the growth or 
destruction of the tiniest tendril is in its measure 
felt throughout the vine, drawing on the common 
life, or contributing to it. We must be clear 
about this, because the whole force of the 
parable depends on this distinction between 
organic and inorganic substances ; things which 
are living and grow from within, all the parts 
of which live in each other, and things which 
have no life, and are built up from outside. 

We may crumble away bits from a rock, or 
we may make the rock smaller, but we do not 
alter its nature or injure the part left behind; 
or we may cut away pieces from a block of 
wood, and it is still a block of wood as before. 
Neither the rock nor the wood have any power to 
heal their scars or repair their losses ; but the loss 
is only loss of size ; the piece that remains behind 






has suffered nothing. But when we cut off twigs 
or branches from a vine, we affect the whole flow 
of the sap through every part. And the higher 
the organism the closer the union and dependence 
of each part on all the rest, until, when we 
come to the highest organism we know, and the 
most perfect similitude of Christ and His Church, 
the human body, we cannot take away the 
smallest finger or joint without irremediably 
maiming the whole. 

It is a fact^ this union. We are none of us 
isolated. We are linked together perpetually. 
There is no solitary existence possible for us. 
What we do and say, and, far more, what we 
are, is telling continually on those around, 
whether we mean it or not, and oftener, perhaps, 
when we do not mean it than when we do. 
Because, what we do or say intentionally and 
consciously may come from some thoughts or 
opinions on the surface of our minds ; but what 
we do or say unconsciously usually comes from 
some principle or affection deep down in the 
middle of our hearts. Not a bit of work we do 
but tells in its thoroughness or its slovenliness, 
its quietness or its fussiness, on those around 



us, helping to make their work thorough or 
slovenly. The very tones of our voices and the 
look of our faces tell on the peace and temper 
of those around us, shedding glow or gloom 
around. We ' are branches in this True Vine. 
"None of us liveth," can live, "unto himself.'* 
We need never fear having too little influence. 
The fearful as well as glorious thing about us is, 
that we have each so much more than we know. 

And now we are to consider this union of all 
the branches with each other, in relation to 
pruning. For whilst every branch is individually 
pruned, no branch exists by or for itself, or is 
pruned for itself only ; which may take away the 
sense of emptiness and uselessness from many 
a lack or loss now, and must by-and-by throw a 
glorious light on many a suffering and sorrow. 
We turn again to our old gardening-book to see 
how the pruning of each branch is for all. 

In May — " Let the proper shoots (those that 
bear fruit) be trained up in a regular manner to 
the stakes or trellis, so that each may receive an 
equal benefit of sun and air^ to promote the 
growth of the fruit and strengthen the general 
shootsJ* 



In June — " The vineyard still demands a good 
share of attention ; for when the vines are per- 
mitted to run into disorder it is a great disad- 
vantage to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes 
will not only be small but irregular, and the 
grapes will ripen late, and will not be full flavoured. 
Therefore let the bearing shoots be trained with 
some degree of regularity, so that every shoot 
may enjoy the same benefit of the sun and free 
air. At the same time displace all weak and 
straggling shoots, and all such as cannot be 
trained properly to the stakes^ 

In July — "The small summer shoots must 
be displaced, to admit all possible benefit of the 
sun and air to the advancing fruits 

In August — " All shoots lately produced must 
be entirely displacedj for such would darken the 
fruit much and greatly retard its growth and 
ripening. Therefore let all such shoots be rubbed 
off quite close. And when any have started 
from their places let them immediately be 
fastened to the wall or stakes, in their proper 
direction, that every shoot and bunch of fruit may 
have an equal advantage of sun and air to for- 
ward their growth and good maturity in best 
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perfection. Likewise examine the fruit, and 
where any bunches of grapes are entangled hi 
each other ^ or with the shoots, let them be relieved^ 
that every bunch may hang in its proper posi- 
tion. Clean the vines from all useless shoots, 
and train the others in close, regular order, 
whereby to admit the mfluence of the full sun 
equally regular to the whole^ 

And in September, once more — " Look over 
your vines again, to see that the grapes enjoy the 
necessary advantage of sun and air to promote 
their ripening. When the bunches of grapes are 
too much shaded^ let some of the leaves be taken 
off, and where any of the bunches are too close 
confined between the branches, or entangled with 
each other ^ let them be loosened, that each may 
hang fair in its proper position. If the vines 
have produced any late shoots in the last month 
let them be taken off, for they are useless : they 
would cause co7tfusion and irregularity, and also 
darken the fruit and retard its maturity. For 
as grapes will now be ripening, they should have 
all possible benefit of the sun to forward them 
and give them a rich flavour ^ 

And that is the end of the pruning. In October 




there is no mention of the vines, for the end of 
all this careful pruning and training is reached. 
The pruning is over, for the grapes are ripe, and 
the vintage has come. 

And now let us look back to see in what this 
pruning consisted; what were the purposes on 
which the husbandman set his heart, and what 
are the means he uses. The one main, supreme, 
sole purpose is fruit ; that the bunches may be 
as many and as large as can be, and that each 
bunch may have each grape as fine and large as 
possible, and of as rich a flavour as possible. To 
this end the whole vine has first to be divested 
of useless branches, so as to make each bunch 
of grapes as good as possible, and then each 
bunch has to be separately thinned so as to make 
each grape as fine as possible. The means used 
are pruning — that is, cutting away with the knife, 
rubbing off close with the hand ; and training — 
that is, nailing close to trellis or wall, discipline, 
chastening, and order. But we must observe that 
pruning is only a means to a means^ not a means 
direct to the end. In other words, all this cutting 
and nipping, and stretching and nailing, are in 
themselves no cause of growth; they are only 



to remove from the vine all that prevents its using 
and enjoying the things that make it grow^ the 
suny and air^ and dews. There is poetry in every 
line of that sober old gardening-book, as there 
is in all natural things when we look into them 
far enough. The order, the regularity, are all 
to promote freedom^ true liberty to grow. The 
cutting off of the leaves is to let in the sun and 
free air. The disentangling of the shoots, and 
even the bunches which are entangled with each 
other, is to prevent their hindering, fettering, 
impoverishing each other, hiding each other from 
the sun. The stern nailing of the straggling 
shoots to the stake is not to limit and cramp 
their growth, but to set them free to grow. The 
poor, straggling branch that struggles from its 
order, thinking it is setting itself free, is really 
only struggling away from the full amount of 
sun and free air intended for it ; from all the 
perfection of ripe fruit and rich flavour of sunlit 
juices it is meant to possess and to give out. 
All the nailing and binding is to set free \ all 
the stripping is but to clothe with richer growth ; 
all the impoverishing is to enrich. 

The allegory is so plain, we only all need 
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to take it home daily, hourly, to our inmost 
hearts, to lift off all carelessness, fretfulness, rest- 
lessness, or bitterness, from all the trials of life. 
These stern cuttings, these severe impoverish- 
ings, these little irritating, humiliating rubs, these 
ruthless disentanglings of shoot from shoot, of 
bunch from bunch, which hurt and perplex us 
sometimes so dreadfully, being not will-less vine 
twigs or heart-less grape bunches, but creatures 
with wills that would thrust aside every knife- 
thrust and glide away from every finger pressure 
of careful pruning if we could — creatures with 
throbbing hearts which bleed and ache at every 
cut and loss — let us rise bravely and welcome 
them, and see the Vinedresser's meaning of 
blessing, as well as bow to His supreme right ! 
Let us see that He is but letting in on us, and 
on others through us^ the sweet, inspiring breath of 
His free air ; He is but opening to us inlets for 
all the treasures of His exhaustless sunbeams, 
that they may enter into the depths of every 
corner of our hearts, and make them altogether 
sweet, and gracious, and tender, and loving, and 
joyful, like His own, so that one day perfectly— 
and every day even now, as far as we are really 



ripening — we, even we, may give out to Him the 
fruit He seeks, wherewith He can refresh those 
who need. For we are one body ; and all this 
pruning, training, ripening, letting in the sun 
and free air, is to all for each, and to each 
for all. 
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V. 



*^ Abide in Me." 




iE come now to altogether a new stage 
of the parable; the grammar changes. 
We leave the indicative mood and the 
present tense of the Divine and the natural, and 
come to the imperative and the coi^ditional 
moods of the Divine and the human. We come 
out of the natural world of things into the 
spiritual world, which is the world not of things 
but of persons ; of wills, and hearts, and con- 
sciences, and therefore of right and wrong ; of 
holiness and of sin; of possibilities of going 
terribly wrong ; of possibilities of being victor- 
iously right and increasingly good, and blessed, 
and strong, and able to bless for ever. We come 
out of the simple world of " I am " and " Ye are," 




into the complex world of "Thou shalt" and 
"Thou shalt not," of ''excepts'' and "{/>," of 
commands and conditions. 

The similitude of the vine would strain to 
breaking if it were stretched to meet the difficulty, 
and so our Lord lays it aside, and speaks directly 
to His hearers, not as branches of a vine, but as 
disciples, as servants, as His own beloved friends. 

We must fix our minds on this change for a little 
while; for half the difliiculties of theology and 
religion come from the disciples not following the 
Master in this divine moderation of wisdom ; 
from overstraining an analogy, a resemblance, a 
likeness between things natural and spiritual into 
an identity. For instance, when He speaks of 
sin as being death, some have pressed the 
similitude as if it meant that the difference 
between a faithful Christian and an unbeliever 
were not merely like^ but the same as that 
between a stone and a plant, between an in- 
organic substance and a living organism. In 
alluding to this question, we touch on difficulties 
which any child who thinks can perceive, and no 
one, not the wisest in the world, can solve. But 
all the more necessary it is to observe the mode- 



ration, the freedom from exaggeration, the 
simplicity of our blessed Lord's teaching. He 
* did know, does know, the solutions of all those 
difficult problems; and He shows He knows 
them by keeping dear of them, as a skilful pilot 
shows he knows the rocks by steering the ship 
^^them. Too many of us know just enough of 
the difficulties to steer ourselves and each other 
on them, and very near shipwreck we often come 
by doing so. 

But our Lord, in all the wealth of His analogies 
between the natural and the spiritual, — ^both 
worlds being transparent to Him, — never loses 
sight of the distinction between the natural and 
the spiritual ; namely, that the spiritual world is 
a world not of things but of persons. And, 
therefore, when He brings the beautiful likenesses 
of the parable home to our practical life, He does 
not suffer us to lose ourselves in speculations 
as to how we can know we are in the Vine at all ; 
or whether, if we are really once in the Vine, we 
can ever be severed from it ; or whether it is not 
the essential nature of the vine-stem not to let 
the flow of sap to the uttermost tendril fail; 
or whether it is not the essential office of the 




. husbandman to prune each branch absolutely so 
that it shall bear fruit He simply drops the 
analogy, the allegory, altogether, and introduces 
the tremendous reality of personality, which 
scatters all the husks of natural imagery as a seed 
scatters its seed-vessel when it ripens. He 
leaves the inspiring, poetical, natural indicative, 
the "I am" and "Ye are," and comes to the 
grand moral imperative, — the ^c?»^w^«rf " Abide 
in Me, and I in you." 

Both clauses are said to be, in a sense, im- 
perative : " Abide in Me, and admit Me to abide 
in you." In a sense, His abiding in us depends 
on our admitting Him. " Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock ; if any man open the door I 
will come in unto him, and sup with him, and he 
with Me." Sometimes there is such a din in our 
hearts that we do not even hear Him knocking. 
But this promise of " abiding " is much more than 
any mere " coming in," even for such a Divine 
moment of festival ; it is abiding, dwelling, being 
at home in our homes, at home in our hearts. 

I heard a story the other day which approaches 
a little to what is promised here, and gives a 
glimpse of the meaning. An English lady, a 




missionary in Kafirland, had collected a number 
of Kafir girls in a home in a village in South 
Africa, and had taught them to know and love 
and obey our Lord Jesus Christ. From being 
heathen they had become Christians, and the 
truth that had laid hold on their hearts was that 
the Lord Jesus Christ cared that everything they 
did should be done as well as possible. " You 
know we must be sure and sweep out the dark 
corners," she heard them saying to each other, 
" for the Saviour looks into the corners." 
. One day a Kafir chief came to see this lady's 
home. He went into every room — schoolroom, 
kitchen, bedrooms, eating-room— and into the 
garden, and seemed much pleased with all, yet 
not altogether satisfied. Still he seemed looking 
for something more. *' I expected to find some- 
thing more here," he said. 

They could not make out what he was looking 
for. Could it be the lady's own room he wished 
to see ? They showed him over this, too, and he 
admired the books, and flowers, and pictures ; 
but still he did not seem satisfied. 

" Have you seen all you wish to see ? Are you 
pleased?" they asked him. 




" I am pleased with everything I have seen," 
he said at length, gravely and slowly: "but I 
expected to see something more. I was told 
the Lord Jesus Christ lived in this house, that 
He looked into every corner of it, and watched 
how all the work was done. I wanted to see 
Him." 

Then the lady explained to the chief about 
our Saviour, and how He dWells with us ; and in 
the end he also believed. 

What a glory for any home of ours to 
give others such an impression that our Lord 
is present, abiding there ! There must have been 
much "abiding in Christ" in that home in 
Africa to make others really feel it His home 
a,nd not only theirs. 

Let us think a little of this word abide. The 
very sound has rest in it. It flows like a quiet 
strain of music through these last conversations 
of our Lord, and it appears again, like the refrain 
of some sweet home song, in the beloved 
Apostle's Epistle. "In My Father's house are 
many mansions " — that is, abodes — that last con- 
versation begins. " If any man love Me, he will 
keep My words, and My Father will love him, 




and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him." 

And now, again, ^^ Abide in Me." We trace 
the word on and on through those conversations, 
and through the epistles of St. John, and we 
find it sink into our hearts with a sense of un- 
utterable rest, as if we were children in the 
happiest human home, with father's and mother's 
and brothers' and sisters' love around us, 
"hearts of each other sure," all duties simple, 
all characters understood. At homey — not on a 
visit, not in some one else's home, — in our own 
home ; a sojourner, a stranger everywhere else, 
but here to abide, to stay, to come back again 
and again with a right to a welcome, and a 
certainty of it, — at home. And this, which this 
world cannot permanently ensure to any one, 
Christ promises and gives to every one of us here 
in this poor, transitory life ; here, in this world, 
and therefore hereafter in the Father's perfect 
Home above. He makes His abode, home^ with 
us here, that we may make our abode all 
together, be ready for our home with Him 
there. 

It is always hearts that make home. The 



Christian has a home always in the heart of 
Christ. The home of the soul is not some 
future heaven, but God, now and always. " Re- 
ligion," it has been said, " is essentially homesick- 
ness, the Ipnging to be at home, everywhere." 
And this " Abide in Me " means to be at home 
in our inmost hearts, at home everywhere and 
always. 

I have heard of a lady in a royal household, 
who had to travel about with the royal children 
from one magnificent palace to another. At first 
she used to wonder that a friend of hers, another 
lady of the royal household, took the trouble 
to carry about with her a great box of books, 
and home treasures, and gifts from friends, and 
unpack it wherever they went; for often they 
only stayed five or six weeks in each palace, 
and it seemed a great 'deal of time and pains 
to spend for so brief an .enjoyment. But 
after a few months of this life of changes she 
quite understood it. Such a sense of desolation 
used to come over her in those great, stately 
palace rooms, where nothing reminded her pf 
home and familiar things, and she found it the 
greatest comfort to do the same herself ; to take 



out her familiar photographs, and flower-vases, 
and writing-cases, and inkstands, and various 
gifts of kindred and friends. They made a kind 
of little home for her thoughts in a corner of the 
magnificent palaces, so that the sense of desola- 
tion and strangeness passed away. 

The heart thirsts for this word abide^ which 
God only can really give; for He brings His 
permanence. His steadfastness, His abiding, into 
our fading and transitoriness and change. And 
who can say the blessing we may each bring into 
any home we enter, if this peace, this rest of the 
inner home in the heart with Christ, comes with 
us? We always carry home about with us 
if we indeed abide in Him. For think what a 
great part of home it is to be able to be quite 
true, quite ourselves^ to be with those who know 
all about us, all the little things of the past, all 
our little ways and infirmities, the things that 
please us, and the things that hurt us, and the 
things that tempt us, without our saying anything 
about it. 

Now that is exactly what our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our " Friend,*' our Brother, can be to us, 
the great High Priest touched with the feeling of 




our infirmities. There is no need to enter into 
long explanations with Him, to make catalogues 
of our qualities and deficiencies, and our likings, 
and our fears, and our weaknesses. That is the 
great comfort of confessing to this great High 
Priest. He knows all the things we do not know 
how to tell Him, and cannot even explain to 
ourselves. 

In that solitude which He tells us to seek, 
for prayer, in the quiet room, or on the mountain 
side, we may find always a living Presence, One 
who knew us from our earliest breath, and loves 
us, oh, how unutterably more than even the best 
and dearest who love us on earth ! knows all our 
difficulties and temptations, and cares infinitely 
that we should overcome them — overcome the 
Tempter — and abide in Himself and be good. 

And more even than this — wherever we are, in 
crowds, and among strangers who do not know 
us, we are at home with One who does know us 
and understands us perfectly; always in our 
silent hearts we may have a quiet corner — a 
fireside^ as it were — a sacred shrine, where no one 
else can possibly enter, where we can always 
come, where we can always find our Lord. For 



He says something more than " Abide with Me, 
and I with you" ; He says, "Abide in Me, and 
I in you." And among the practical means of 
doing so and securing this surpassing rest and 
strength, He mentions two especially : — " If ye 
abide in Me, and My words abide in you," He 
says, " ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be 
done unto you " ; and, " If ye keep My command- 
ments ye shall abide in My love." To abide in 
Him is no mere mystic dream ; it is to abide, be 
at home, in " His love^ 

First: — ^^ If you keep My wordsP The word 
he uses here is " sayings." His word, as it were, 
broken up into sayings, as for hearts that con- 
verse with Him. Little sayings of the Master, 
golden sayings, portable sayings, as it were, 
broken up to be carried about, treasured like 
jewels in the heart of the disciple. The Beatitudes, 
for example, little " sayings " showing us the kind 
of characters He loves — the " poor in spirit," the 
"meek,*' the "merciful," the "pure in heart"; 
and the kind of rewards he promises — present 
inheritance of the kingdom of heaven ; " obtain- 
ing mercy," "seeing God." Or again, the " saying" 
about taking up the cross, and following Him. 



Or the "sayings'* from the cross, revealing the 
inmost depths of the heart from which no in- 
justice or ingratitude could wring a drop of 
bitterness, could wring anything but love, ^^ because 
nothing else was thereP Or again, the little 
saying picked up like a fragment gathered after 
a feast by St. Paul, " It is more blessed to give 
than to receive"; a whole harvest of holy and 
blessed life enfolded in one little golden grain. 

And then, as the second means of abiding in 
Him. " If ye. keep My commandments " ; My 
" sayingsl^ and My " commandments " ; the word 
of God broken up into " sayings " for daily use ; 
and the law into *^ commandments," every-day 
orders, injunctions for daily practice. We are 
not left in doubt what the great commandment 
is which includes and inspires the fulfilment of 
all ; it is twice repeated in this brief conversation, 
^^This is My commandment, that ye love one 
another;" "These things I command you, that 
ye love one another." The old commandment, 
but with a new measure. Instead of "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself l^ " Love one 
another, as I have loved you'' A few hours 
only would pass, and they would have the full 
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measure of what that new standard meant. The 
"^w I have loved you" would come to them, 
and to all of us, evermore measured by the 
Cross. 

Yet It is good to have the great command- 
ment broken up into detail, to bring that great 
river of love into countless little rills to water the 
gardens of life. This can be done in two ways ; 
by patiently studying all the little directions in 
the Gospels and in the Epistles which show us 
what are the things which please and displease 
God ; and also by going to Him, as the disciples 
to the living Master, morning by morning, or in 
each fresh emergency, for fresh orders, saying, 
"Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?" 

Let us, then, steadfastly keep open these two 
inlets for His love and life to flow into and out 
of our hearts — " Keep My sayings,'* and " Keep 
My commandments." Through every one of 
those " sayings " with His healing hands He can 
touch us ; and through every one of those " com- 
mandments," through every duty heartily done, 
every little service and self-denial willingly 
offered, we may touch Him who said, " In that 
ye did it unto the least of these My brethren, ye 
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did It unto Me." For we must always remember, 
that it is the abiding in Him which is the great 
means of grace, and the great end of life. Apart 
from Him we can do not only a little, but 
" nothing^' ; and in all the loving keeping of His 
sayings and of His commandments, the great 
reward as well as the great inspiration is, " Abide 
in Me" ; the blessing of all blessings is union 
with Himself. 





VI. 



" Fruit ; much fruit ; more fruit'' 




|E have come at last to the aim and 
meaning of the whole parable, the pur- 
pose of the pruning, the result of abiding 
in the Vine, " that they should bring forth frutt'' ; 
much fruit ; more fruit. What are mere leaves ? 
and what is fruit ? The Husbandman is standing 
by the vine searching for fruit, keen with the 
comprehension of love to perceive the smallest 
promise of true fruit — keen with the severity of 
love to detect all mere show which is not fruit, 
and therefore a waste of the vitality from which 
fruit ought to come. What is fruit in His sight ? 
It is most important that our judgment should 
be clear, as well as our hearts right about this, 



that we may be fellow- labourers with Him. For 
though we are so truly like the branches of the 
vine that no efforts of ours will enable us to do 
without pruning, we are also so unlike these 
unconscious branches that no pruning can do us 
good unless we open our hearts and minds and 
bow our wills to understand and work it out. 

Can we clear off the question about leaves and 
fruit by merely saying, "Talk, words, are no 
fruit!' The only true fruit is action. Deeds 
show." Scarcely. Words may be mere empty 
froth, though even as froth they are symptoms 
of the fermentation beneath. But they may be, 
and continually are, sure signs which way the 
current of the heart is flowing. They may be, 
and continually are, among the mightiest agents 
for good or for evil ; " a very little helm turning 
about the great ships, driven of fierce winds." 
" By thy words," our Lord said, " thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words condemned." Few 
of us feel as we should, none of us, perhaps, 
always, the tremendous power of words; the 
seeds of mischief sown by a few careless, unkind 
words long after we have forgotten them ; the 
harvest of blessing reaped from faithful, holy 
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words, or from the simple, loving, daily speech 
of those on whose tongue is " the law of kind- 
ness." And, on the other hand, there are actions 
which in the sight of God may be as empty as the 
merest talk ; even such acts as " crumbling up all 
our goods to feed the poor," or " giving the body 
to be burned," hollow as "a tinkling cymbal," 
profiting nothing. Whilst, again, the simplest 
acts of everyday kindness, like giving a cup of 
cold water, may be fruit which shall in no wise 
lose its reward. 

Again, sometimes spiritual life is spoken of as 
if the only true fruit, the only thing to be called 
" working for God," were the things we go out of 
our way to do ; speaking directly to others about 
their religious state; what is called "mission- 
work" in one form or another, as if the "daily 
round, the common task," were something that 
has, of course, to be got through, but "good 
works" were what we contrive to do beyond. 
Whereas we know that, unless the commonest 
tasks are really done "for God," the extra 
things are very apt to be done for self, and 
therefore to be no real fruit at all. 

Or, on the contrary, it may be said, that the 



only fruit is doing the everyday duties, as if the 
majority of Christians had nothing to do with 
the direct spiritual help of one another, instead 
of the body being built up by that which every 
joint supplieth. Whereas, indeed, there is not the 
least among us who is not a soldier in the great 
battle-field as well as a servant ; and there is not 
one soldier who has not to bear the King's 
standard and to go on His special messages at 
times, as well as to obey the day's orders for all. 
In fact, everything we do or say may be mere 
leaves ; and everything may be fruit. 

And this leads us to St. Paul's description of 
what the "fruit" is, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. " The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance." They are spoken of as 
fruity noX. fruits ; as essentially one^ all penetrated 
with the central force of love. They are spoken 
oi?LS fruit, not works \ deep down below all the 
manifestations in word or work, the golden cata- 
logue leads us to the principle and motive of all 
true words and works in the inmost heart. We 
may read this in both ways, as a promise and a 
command. For, continually Divine promises and 



commands flow into each other, just as in nature 
the clouds feed the springs, and the springs fill 
the rivers, and the rivers swell the seas, and the 
sea, by the power of the sun on it, mounts up 
again in drops of vapour and forms the clouds 
afresh. Indeed, God never gives a command 
that does not involve a promise that He will 
enable us to fulfil it, and He never gives a pro- 
mise that does not involve a duty through which 
it is fulfilled. What we want to be clear about 
is, that the promises and the commands all meet 
in this one word, ^^ fruity Fruit is not some- 
thing we bring forth in order to earn a reward. 
Fruit is the reward. For to have these graces 
reigning in our hearts is to have the likeness of 
God in our hearts, to have the presence of God 
in our lives; and God Himself has nothing 
higher to promise, or to give, than to be like Him 
and to be with Him ; for to be like Him is per- 
fection of power and bliss, and to be with Him is 
home for ever. Not what any of us have^ even of 
spiritual gifts, but what we are in spiritual life is 
what makes us blessed and strong. Nothing can 
keep heaven out of the heart in which those 
graces live ; nothing can keep service and blessing 




out of the life they inspire, any more than we 
can keep warmth out of the sunshine, or life from 
the green fields where the streams flow. And 
certainly if any one could creep into heaven 
among the blessed without these graces, with 
pride and envy and bitterness in their stead, 
there is not a blessing of all those humble and 
holy ones that might not be turned into bitter- 
ness in the unhallowed heart. 

We see the beauty of these graces better by 
looking for a while at the contrast with the 
works of the flesh which St. Paul gives just 
before. We need not write the dreadful list out, 
yet we must never feel as if we were out of reach 
of their poisonous breath. Like a lawless, ma- 
lignant swarm, they rise from the abyss of hell, 
so terribly close to us always! We find if we 
look at them that they are all either parodies^ 
(false, corrupt imitations,) or mockeries ; or con- 
tradictions of love. Nine of them are forms of 
strife, from the germ of hatred in the heart, to 
murder ; two are mockeries of religion, — of 
worship; six are parodies or desecrations of 
affection or of friendly society. For let us re- 
member the Tempter is no Creator. He can 
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only divide and destroy; he can never renew or 
unite. 

Then, turning to the heavenly band that goes 
forth to conquer these (for on earth all graces 
must be militant, all virtues must be victories), 
we see a group of beautiful .bright forms in a 
festive procession, led on by Love like a youthful 
mother of all the graces, different features of 
whose likeness reappear in each, and at the close, 
guarded and kept together by Temperance, like 
a strong angel, like the young men clothed in 
white raiment at the open sepulchre, keeping all 
the festive company in rank and order, each in 
the right place. And we may take the whole 
heavenly radiant band, as a mirror or prismatic 
reflection of' Him who is light, in whom is no 
darkness at all. Or we may look on them as a 
portrait of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, like 
the 13th of 1st Corinthians, tracing out in each 
word and deed His love, His joy, His peace. His 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance, from the manger to the cross ; 
that beholding in that glass the glory of the 
Lord, we may be changed into the same image. 

And every one of the catalogue, as we look 




steadily at them in themselves; or in Christ, will 
lead us first to confession, as we see our failures, 
and then to honest battling with ourselves and 
the Tempter. F*or every one of these fair fruits 
is grown in an adverse climate here on earth. 
Every one of this fair troop of graces has armour 
underneath the white festive robes, and can only 
exist by continual overcoming. 

The first three — love, joy, peace— are in the 
very citadel of the heart ; love as the living 
fountain within the beleaguered fortress ; joy as 
the table spread in presence of the foes ; peace 
"garrisoning" the walls and keeping the enemy 
outside. Of each of them we must think first 
in their heavenly source and their heavenward 
return. 

Love^ first and chief, cannot begin with the law 
of the Second Table. It begins not with giving 
but with receiving. It is the love of the child 
looking up and recognising the love that has been 
and is ceaselessly watching and blessing ; it is 
the love of the disciple, listening and hearing the 
Master say, " Greater love has no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye 
are my friends." It is love drinking in endless 




strength to love, from God, who is love. For 
before any heart can overflow, it must be filled. 
And before God asks us to love. He satisfies us 
with His love, fervent, patient, comprehending, 
changeless ; embracing all, fixed on each. Even 
with Jesus it was thus : ** That the love where- 
with Thou hast loved Me may be in them. I in 
them, and Thou in Me." It is unto the com- 
munion of this eternal love of the Father and the 
Son that we are called. For Him to command our 
hearts to overflow in love to each other is to 
promise that He Himself will fill them with His 
own love. We begin with being loved and knowing 
it, and that only warms and opens the heart to love. 
Then, in the deep repose of being loved by God, 
of resting on the heart of Christ, we can look 
on His love to man with the hope of growing to 
love by degrees as He loved. We trace this love 
of His in the home, in the loving subjection of the 
thirty years at Nazareth ; in the last word to His 
mother from the Cross, providing the home He 
knew would be best for her on earth, in all the 
agony of desertion and redemption; in the patience 
of His teachings of those so slow to learn ; in the 
exhaustless power of His trust and hope through 




all the timidity of their flight and denial ; in the 
tender discrimination of His ways of healing ; in 
His touching the leper none would touch ; in His 
welcoming the services of the outcast, whose 
touch all else*thought a desecration, awaking her 
once more through His recognition to reverence 
herself; in the sympathy which was always to 
strengthen and not merely to soothe; in the 
rebuking, which was always to lift up and not to 
cast down ; in the forgiving, which made the sin 
intolerable to the forgiven ; in the giving, which 
was always to empower to give again; in the 
love which, caring for return as all true love must, 
yet loved on without return, and created love by 
loving. And then all life grows luminous with the 
thought that it is to love such as this He is bent 
on raising us. 

Joy, We can only conceive of joy by looking 
to God, the source of joy, God blessed for ever. 
" That My joy might remain in you/' our Lord 
says. We speak of Him as the Man of Sorrows. 
On the eve of His uttermost sorrow, of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, He speaks of ** His joy," 
and has no greater fulness of blessing to ask for 
His disciples than that they might share it. 



And we may be sure His joy was founded in 
nothing but truth. Looking up to His Father, 
and around on the lost world He came to save, 
He knew the reasons for joy were deeper than the 
reasons for sorrow. And so with us. Our joy 
is no evanescent sentiment, no mere flickering 
blaze ; no misty hiding in a false halo of the 
abysses of evil within and around us. It is the 
joy of trusting Omnipotent Love, — of obeying 
perfect Wisdom, of sacrificing, succouring, and 
serving. And yet it is a real, simple gladness, 
like the gladness in the heart of a trusting, 
healthy child ; joy with a mighty tide that flows 
deeper than the deepest sorrow, and that can 
sparkle into gaiety as natural as a child's. We 
must never be satisfied with any religion that 
does not bring this real joy. For the whine, not 
the ring of gladness, is the tone of falsehood ; 
the hypocrites are of a sad countenance, but joy 
cannot be feigned. Our Pilgrim's Progress is, 
indeed, no flitting from height to height along 
the King's highway, on eagles' wings; it is a 
steady walking through valleys of humiliation 
and up hills of difficulty, but with an exhaustless 
spring of joy in our hearts all the while. For 



joy IS health, and health is power, and if our 
faith does not bring us joy, there is something 
the matter with it, or with us. 

Peace completes the first three. " My peace," 
" the peace of God," a deep quiet of heart that 
can only come from the heart being at homey at 
rest with God, in the calm of His presende, 
willinig what He wills, and so in harmony with 
all He appoints; jars, restlessness, frettings, 
doubtings, gone in the repose of " Not my will, 
but Thine be done." And so after these first 
three we come forth, as it were, from the citadel 
to the battle-field, — to the daily life with others. 

Each of the next five graces has to do with 
our daily intercourse with one another ; express- 
ing a different shade or a fresh exercise of 
love. " Long-suffering," the passive side of love, 
patiently enduring slight or wrong, forbearing 
and forgiving. "Gentleness" or kindliness, a 
kindly disposition to those around us, not always 
taking an active form, but like an open door of 
welcome to the fireside within. " Goodness," 
an active principle, beneficence ; giving, helping, 
going out of the door, as it were, to serve and 
succour. And then "faith," not supposed in 



this place to mean the great foundation principle 
of faith in God, but a kind of twofold grace, like 
a coin with two faces, that has reference to our 
bearing towards each other. It may mean trust- 
worthiness^ fidelity, and trustfulness^ reverse 
sides of the same medal ; for the steadfast, con- 
stant heart, faithful to friendships, and to pro- 
mises, is likely to be the heart that trusts. Of 
course there may, in this world of much false- 
hood, be misplaced trust ; and truth is the only 
true basis of both trustworthiness and trust. But 
nothing separates and lowers the suspecting and 
the suspected more than suspiciousness, and 
nothing helps to make others trustworthy so 
much as trust. And so we come to the last of 
the graces, the virtue that brings up the rear 
of this blessed company. Temperance. The word 
is apt to have a chilling and prosaic sound after 
all those fervent, and joyous, and generous quali- 
ties; but most needful it is not to leave this 
sober colour out. Self-control, moderation, free- 
dom from exaggeration, a firm m«, keeping the 
fair team of the heavenly chariot together ; not 
in itself a motive power, but also not a drag^ as 
we are too apt to think it, to keep the swift 




coursers back (there are roughnesses and stum- 
bling-stones enough in the road for that I), but a 
rein^ to hold all together so as not to waste 
their strength by wandering each its own way ; 
to keep love from evaporating into sentiment, 
joy from blazing into mere idle ecstasy, peace 
from subsiding into apathy, long-suffering from 
being weakened into tolerance of evil, gentleness 
from sinking into mere indulgent good-nature, 
goodness from rushing into fussy restlessness — 
in brief, to keep all true to themselves and each 
other by the clear, bracing air of truth. 

These are<a few suggestions towards the study 
of the exhaustless treasures of this parable. We 
fill our little pitchers, one by one, at this well 
of truth in the Bible, and when we go back again 
with empty vessels we find the ceaseless spring 
bubbling up as full and as fresh as ever, that 
we may draw and draw again. For the well is 
deep, and yet the pitchers have their use. 

And so we fall back in repose on the two 
great lessons of the parable ; first, that the great 
means of grace is Christ Himself \ "abiding in 
Him " through prayer, through the Sacraments, 
through His "sayings" and His "command- 



ments" — abiding in Himself. And next, that 
the great reward of bearing fruit is "to bring 
forth more fruit " ; the great reward of learning 
is to learn more, to become more and more 
disciples ; of obeying, to be able to obey better ; 
the aim of all being the result of fruit ; always 
fruit, " much fruit," and " more fruit," and always 
more. Because the fruit itself, what we are^ and 
not what we have^ is spiritual wealth. And God 
can have no higher gift to give us than Himself \ 
to see Him, and be like Him for ever. ^^ It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for 
zve shall see Him as He isJ* 
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